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Bovine Traumatic INDIGESTION. 


Bovine “ traumatic indigestion,” which numbers 
traumatic pericarditis amongst its various sequele, 
is nised as being of frequent occurrence, 
although its clinical differentiation is far from easy. 
To-day we print a Continental abstract which, if its 
conclusions are finally accepted, will do much to 
facilitate diagnosis. Its main new feature is the 
description, as a diagnostic symptom of traumatic 
indigestion, of a demonstratable collection of gas 
within tbe peritoneal cavity, which has escaped 
from the wound in the reticulum. The correctness 
of this observation may perhaps be doubted by 
some, and the possibility of recovery from such a 
condition has already been doubted upon the Con- 
tinent. Regarding the latter point, it must be 
admitted—as Prof. Gmeiner, of Giessen, has already 
pointed out—that much depends upon the precise 
nature of the contaminating material; and it is 
quite certain that the bovine peritoneum possesses 
considerable powers of resistance to infections. A 
further point is that a chronic tympanitis which 
resists ordinary medical treatment is already gener- 
ally recognised as one symptom of traumatic indi- 

tion, and its refractory nature is regarded as of 
iagnostic value. It is very possible that this 


classic symptom is identical with the condition now 


described-as an intra-abdominal gaseous accumula- 
tion. Ifso, which of the two different interpreta- 
tions of its real nature is the correct one ? 

The treatment advised is not new, and appears 
rational, but we must confess that its recorded re- 
sults suggest a possible fallacy in the possible fallacy 
in the autbor’s conclusions. So large a proportion 
of recoveries are claimed that undoubtedly much 
room is left for errors in diagnosis—undetected in 
the absence of t-mortem observation—and this 
point is especially important in connection with a 
subject so replete with diagnostic difficulties as the 
digestive disorders of the ox. Following such sup- 

recoveries to the slaughter-house, and there 
searching for evidence of trauma of the reticulum, 
is of course indicated ; but only in a very few cases 
will it be practicable. 

The paper is worthy the attention of those e in 
cattle practice in this country, not only as re, the 
treatment it advises, but for its suggestions upon diag- 
nosis. The most important point is the 
presence of gas free in the abdominal cavity. If is 
so present, it may fairly be inferred that it can be 
so as the result of trauma. 


N.V.A.—A CoRRECTION. 
The on “Shivering and Stringhalt,” to be 
sented et the annual meeting, is by Prof. John R. MeCall, 
not by Principal James M , “the veteran professor, 
as noted last 


week. We regret the oversight. 


GASTRO ENTERITIS—COCCIDIOSIS OF 
CATTLE. 
By R. Eustace MontcomeEry, 
Veterinary Pathologist, British East Africa. 


In the annual report of the Chief Veterinary Officer 
for 1908-1909, attention is drawn to a disease which ap- 
peared at Nakuru about the end of last year. So far as 
it has been possible to trace the progress of this epizoo- 
tic, it would seem to have originated in stock coming va 
Kisumu from the Kisii country, and it has been sugges- 
ted that this latter area became infested from German 
Territory to the South. Since the recognition of this 
disease it has been detected over a large area of East 
Africa to the North and West of Nairobi. 

At the early period of its recognition, gastro enteritis 
was regarded as rinderpest by many familiar with that 
disease, and in some districts to-day the Masai are satis- 
fied that it is “ Ol-Odwa” by which name they speak of 
the rinderpest that swept through Africa between 1896- 
1899. In many cases the similarity of clinical symp- 
toms and post-mortem appearances is very great ; and 
without a microscopic examination, or other evidence of 
an experimental nature, a distinction would hardly be 
justifiable. It is true that this disease has not spread 
with the rapidity of the wneepes of 1 but those 
familiar with the conditions in India (and I believe also 
in the Sudan) will know that it is possible for rinderpest 
to crop up sporadically in localised areas, to effect only 
a comparatively small mortality (207% —307) in the s 
and to die out, without spreading to neighbouring herds, 
despite the density of the native and animal population 
in that country. This is commonly ascribed to a natural 
and inherited immunity of the indigenous stock, due to 
the periodical exposure of the cattle to infection ; such, 
in fact, as is-known to obtain amongst bovines on the 
Steppes of Russia where rinderpest is endemic. A some- 
what parallel example is seen between the usual course 
of redwater in local bred and imported animals. But 
when we consider that since rinderpest was last over the 
Kisii and Masai country four or more generations have 
resulted from the survivors of the great epizootic, it is 
difficult to conceive that an inherited immunity could 
have been transmitted so far down the tree. Further, 
experience has shown the greater mortality to occur 
among the young and the very old, and some of these 
latter are of a sufficient age to have themselves been ex- 
posed to the infection, or at the least, to be of the first 

neration ; consequently they should possess a higher 

legree of resistance to an attack of rinderpest. 

It is a well proved fact that the inoculation of even a 
small quantity of rinderpest blood will induce the same 
disease in about a week, and that placing susceptible 
animals in proximity to the sick is also sufficient to 
bring about infection within the same period. In order 
to determine without doubt whether any suspicious out- 
break is rinderpest or is not, such experiments are neces- 
sary, for the causal micro-organism of this disease can- 
not be identified with even the strongest microscope. 

When, therefore, the Chief Veterinary Officer reported 
that experiments of this nature had been negative, it was 
justifiable to assume that the Nakuru animals were not 


suffering from true cattle plague. 
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In Se ater hice to definite report for several years). This as seen in 


ta very 8 to rinderpest had crossed the 
Guaso Nyero from the North, and appeared to be 
spreading rapidly southwards through Meru. We 
received information that buffalo and eland were dying 
by the roadside, and that large herds of native cattle 
were attacked. Asa result of these representations | 
was instructed to proceed to Meru, and if necessary 
institute a station for the manufacture of anti-rinder- 

t serum. It was eventually shown that this was but 
a severe outbreak in an acute form of gastro-enteritis, 
and it was demonstrated that all affected animals har- 
boured a minute micro-organism which zoologically 
belongs to the coccidia, and is known as Himeria stiede. 
More recently it has been proved that the disease at 
Kisumu is due to the same organism. 

The commonest symptoms of this coccidial disease are 
now so well known that it is only necessary to review 
them very briefly. Usually ushered in by a rise in tem- 
perature, manifested by lack of vigour and a staring 
coat, the sickness later shows itself by an increased dis- 

from the eyes and nose, by increased malaise 
and by diarrhea. The character of each of these main 
symptoms may vary considerably in accordance with the 
severity and acuteness of the attack ; to such an extent 
is this that in the same herd one may find animals show- 
ing every graduation in intensity. Opposed to the 
po rea case which shows ulceration in the gums 
and is passing feces comparable to those of a severe case 
of dysentery-diarrhwa with much blood and mucus 
and is obviously very ill, is the chronic form. In this 
the patient is able to walk about, and even work for a 
time, his coat is harsh and skin hidebound. The animal 
gradually loses all flesh and becomes very anemic. As 
a general rule it is the young stock which show the 
more acute symptoms, oe the old animals those of the 
more chronic character. In some instances the disease 
may commence severely and, a temporary partial re- 
covery ensuing, it may assume the chronic type ; whilst 
in others the animal takes on all the symptoms of a 
“piner” from the commencement. It is natural that 
the more acute and severe symptoms have attracted 
most attention, and in the majority of outbreaks this 
has predominated, but the writer has seen many 
of the more chronic type at Kisumu and in the Northern 
Masai territory, where the disease has been existent for 
some time. 

The appearance on post-mortem examination will 
vary toa degree corresponding to the symptoms. In 
the acute form one will find an intensely congested and 
inflained intestine, particularly in the Lind portions of 
the gut, and the fourth stomach is often similarly in- 
fected. In very bad cases the mucous coat is quite de- 
stroyed and is covered = a layer of necrotic tissue and 
coagulated blood. In the chronic type the intestines 
show no great alteration, but, like the membranes of 
the mouth and eye, is much paler than normal, and as is 
common in most anzmic disorders, the muscles will be 
soft and soapy, and the chest and abdominal cavity may 
contain an increased quantity of fhuid. 

The Cause.—Gastro-enteritis is due to a minute 
parasite, a coccidium, which penetrates the cells lining 
the intestine and destroys them. This micro-parasite 
belongs to the protozoa, a division of the animal king- 
dom, to which also belong the organisms of redwater, 
East Coast Fever, fly disease and malaria, whereas the 
organisms of such diseases as anthrax, ulcerative lym- 
phangitis and quarter-evil are bacteria, a branch of the 

table 
sa Protozoa, this coccidium may be expected to 
have a complicated life cycle. 

Resistant forms, oocysts, are discharged in the dung of 
sick animals, and contaminate pastures and water, and 
are probably capable of retaining their vitality under 
favourable atmospheric conditions for a very long time 


scopical preparation of faces is round or oval, measur- 
ing only 15 to 20 micromillimetres (about 6/10,000 inch), 
having a very well defined cyst wall, and finely granular 
contents which are usually collected towards one pole of 
the oocyst. No further development takes place until 
this oocyst enters-a new s ible animal when the 
digestive juices of the stomach and small intestines, 
stimulate the formation of four secondary cysts (sporo- 
blasts) from the granular contents of the parent. Rach 
of these sporoblasts then forms two minute sickle shaped 
bodies (sporozoites), and the action of the intestinal 
juice continuing, an opening is formed at one end of the 
con, Sea the eight sporozoites are liberated into the 
gut. h of these simple bodies may penetrate an epi- 
thelium cell of the intestine, where,by a process of simple 
growth and division it eventually appears as an oval body 
containing from 20 to 30 daughter cells or “ merozoites 
arranged like the staves of a barrel around the now ex- 
hausted parent. The host cell is of course destroyed, and 
down, allows the merozoites to become libera' 
and each of these in turn may penetrate a new cell an 
there repeat the process. A simple mathematical calcu- 
lation will make clear what an enormous number of cells 
may have become invaded in the course of a few genera- 
tions of this nature. These epithelium cells being 
damaged or destroyed interfere materially with the 
normal functions of the intestine, and to this interfer- 
ence are due the functional symptoms of the disease. 
As a result of the irritation consequent upon this cell 
invasion, variable degrees of inflammation follow, the 
small blood vessels underlying the epithelium ruptu 
and the blood together with the desquamated cells cod 
the usual products of inflammation constitute the dysen- 
tric stools so commonly seen in this disease. 

In such cases as recover, the area invaded may be 
small and the free multiplication of merozoites inhibited 
by those natural forces of the body which are collec- 
tively referred to as immunity. In other cases the cells 
from end to end of the intestine may have been invaded, 
and to this mechanical destruction and consequent loss 
of all intestinal functions, death may be due. More 
probably a fatal termination is due to blood poisoning 
following the formation of wounds and ulcers in the 
intestinal epithelium. 

The merozoites, like the sporozoites are simple un- 
clothed bodies, incapable of maintaining an existence 
outside the animal for more than a very short period, 
and probably unable to resist exposure to the acidl jaice 
of the stomach. It is therefore most unlikely that they 
are able to pro te the disease from one animal to 
another. In order to ensure continuance of species, it is 
necessary for them to assume a resistant form, pe this 
is effected by certain merozoites acquiring male and 
others female characters. 

These two conjugate to form a body (vermicule) 
around which a definite resistent cyst wall developes, 
and it is this oocyst when discharged with the dung 
which can remain vital for a long period, and can in 
time liberate sporozoites on entering a new animal. 

So much we have been able to observe in gastro- 
enteritis, but the agriculturist may ask for evidence 
proving the connection between coccidia and disease. 

Firstly let it be said that all species of coccidia are 
true parasites of cells, that they invariably destroy their 
host cells, and that they are known to induce a serious 
and very often fatal disease in centipedes, in rabbits, 
and in birds, both domesticated and wild. More inter- 
esting is the fact that in certain cantons in Switzerland 
a disease of cattle known as “ red dysentery ” or “ bloody 
flux” in some cases causes serious mortality. Zschokk 
Hess and Guillebeau have studied this condition pom 
coccidia are the cause. The 
clinical symptoms and post-mortem appearances in the 
Swiss and Hast African diseases are zai We have, 
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therefore, justifiable grounds for assuming coccidia to be 
the cause in this country: proof is however necessary, 
and this we have obtained at Kisumu. 

Through the courtesy of the Provincial Commissioner 
at Kisumu, all available animals suffering from this 
disease were collected and allowed to graze on a selected 
area so as to it. Six yearling bullocks 
were purchased near Elementieta, off a farm where the 
disease had not appeared, and were sent to Kisumu, 
where they were apportioned into three lots, each of 
which was placed under varying conditions to endeavour 
to elucidate the exact mode of infection. The results in 
two lots were hardly what was anticipated, and it is 
perhaps inadvisable to do more than refer to the main 
points, since they must be repeated on a larger scale 
under more rigorous conditions. Lot “A” were per- 
mitted full liberty among the sick. Lot “B” were 
allowed full contact with the sick but were not permit- 
ted to eat the same grass or drink unboiled water. They 
were muzzled the whole day and night, except when 
feeding off green mealies which were sent from the 
Kabete Farm, an uninfected area. Lot “C” were not 
allowed contact with the sick, but were fed on the same 
grass, etc., as that soiled by the sick and eaten by 

t “ 


One animal in lot “C” died before a result could be 
expected. The other has up to now shown no sym 
toms of the disease. All four animals in “ A ” and “ 
developed a typical attack of citi and the 
coccidia was regained from each. 

These experiments would indicate that contact alone 
may bring about infection, and that and water are 
less guilty. As this is opposed to all known facts, it is 
not to be accepted until much more work has been con- 
ducted to arrive at the truth. ; 

Diagnosis.—During my observations at Meru I was 
struck by the fact that an animal might be manifesting 
all signs of this disease, and yet not show coccidia in 
the feces. They could, however, be invariably demon- 
strated when the whole length of the intestine was 
available forexamination. It would seem reasonable to 
assume that the initial rise in temperature occurs at a 
time when such a number of merozoites have been 
developed as to invade and injure a considerable area of 
the intestine. This area of course will be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the first of the small gut where 
sporozoites are liberated. The cellular invasion will 
gradually spread backwards into new ground, and as it 
expands, so will the more severe symptoms, including 
the diarrhcea, me manifest. But not until the area 
uninvaded is so limited that all the merozoites formed 
are unable to find receptive host cells, will there be a 
surplus of parasites to be discharged from the body, by 
the presence of which alone a positive diagnosis of cocci- 
diosis can be effected. 2 ; 

This hypothesis is fully borne out in these experi- 
ments, for it was not until the disease as evidence by 
clinical symptoms, had been manifested for several days 
that merozoites appeared in the excreta. It is obvious 
that had this animal died, or been destroyed earlier the 

ite would have been detected on examination of the 

In following the course of infection in experimental 
animals it was found that during the first few days 
after appearance of coccidia in the dung only merozoites 
were present, and that these gave place later to the re- 
sistent oocysts as recovery became more advanced. In 
the two cases which recovered oocysts were seen in ever 
decreasing numbers for about six days after their first 
appearance, after which time no form recognisable as a 
coccidium has been seen. In acutely fatal cases I have 
not yet observed oocysts, whilst in the chronic cases 
oocysts alone have been observed up to this time. _ 

The detection of these bodies, when numerous, is a 
- simple procedure. A small particle of dung containing 


” 


for preference blood or mucus is mixed with a of 
salt solution on a slide and examined under the 1/6 lens 
after applying a cover glass. On post-mortem examina- 
tion a similar procedure is followed, utilising a scraping 
of the damaged gut in place of the faces. 

Treatment. experience of stock-owners and 
ofticers of the veterinary department has been that a 
purgative given as early in the attack as possible will 
aoalie favourable results in many cases. This, as will 
now appear evident, is the treatment which would be 
recommended on scientific grounds. As we have seen, 
the number of cells invaded at the commencement of an 
attack is small, and since any invaded cell is weakened, 
the action of a purge will be to remove these together 
with the contained coccidium and such merozoites as 
are lying free in the lumen of the intestine. 

The principle here involved is that underlying all 
medicinal treatment—“ remove the cause.” 

Naturally such treatmeut must be followed by good 
food, attention, and nursing, and if necessary * the 
exhibition of tonics. Although coming more under the 
heading of prevention, I may refer to a series of experi- 
ments which are about to be undertaken. Clean animals 
prior to exposure will receive varying doses of such 
simple intestinal antiseptics as Carbolic acid, Lysol, 
Permanganate of Potash, Iron, etc., and these will be 
repeated at practicable intervals. The object is to ascer- 
tain whether a chemical substance present in the intes- 
tines is sufficient to prevent the development of merozo- 
ites, or to inhibit this and so minimise the disease. 

Prevention.—At the time this disease was first recog- 
nised in the Protectorate, it ap to be spreading 
rapidly among new herds, and though this was not 
proved experimentally at Nakuru, it was regarded by 
most as of a contagious nature. 

That this is so we 5 proved by the experience of 
many stock-owners and by the experiments at Kisumu. 

I am, however, strongly of the opinion that this 
disease has been in this country prior to December, 
1908. The evidence upon which this s tion is ven- 
tured is derived from (1) the history of the disease here 
and (2) the nature of the parasite. 

We have already shown that animals placed under the 
most favourable conditions for acquiring infection have 
shown no outward symptoms for over three weeks ; the 
period of incubation in a herd, following the importa- 
tion of one or two sick animals would then be at least 
this much, and the disease could not spread with great 
rapidity. 

e ripe oocyst on discharge from an animal is capable 
of maintaining its vitality fora very long period. In 
Switzerland the disease occurs only at certain seasons 
of the year (summer and autumn) and does not show 
itself on the same land every year. There can be small 
question that this land is infective, and that the oocysts 
are awaiting a favourable opportunity to again cause an 
outbreak. hether this outbreak depends upon the 
climatic conditions influencing either the coccidium or 
the cattle, or is due to the effect of the fodder, ete. upon 
the animal reridering it more susceptible, cannot be 
stated. It ts, however, evident that infection may re- 
main latent for a long time. 

A disease described in that country as Catarrhal fever 
of cattle has been observed in parts of German East 
Africa since 1906. In conversation with Dr. Sommer- 
feld, their Chief Veterinary Officer the other day, the 
writer learnt that since our results have been made 
known, he considers Catarrhal fever of cattle to be also 
a coccidiosis, and that the virulent rinderpest-like out- 
break near Muanza will turn out to be the same. 

Some settlers have expressed the opinion that cases of 
gastro enteritis have occurred in past years ; and it is 
conceivable, in the light of present knowledge, that some 
reported outbreaks of rinderpest on the Abyssinian 
border may also be of this nature, 
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Stockowners, therefore, whiist being prepared for an 
outbreak of local origin, will be well advised to oe 
gate all new purchases for at least six weeks before 
allowing them the run of the usual ing grounds. 
Particular attention should be nee to those recovering 
from the disease and those suffering from the chronic 
form, for as we have seen, these are the animals capable 
of infecting land with resistant forms. All such cattle 
should be rigorously isolated, and their dung collected 
aud buried or burnt. In post-mortem examinations the 
whole intestinal tract should be similarly treated. 

The results of the new experiments will be made 
known as soon as possible, that stockowners on the 
outbreak of disease may treat the uninfected members 
of their herds without delay. 

A stock of Epsom Salts, oil, and simple tonics, as iron, 
or gentian and salt should always kept on the premises, 
and affected animals should treated in the very 
earliest stages of the disease: the faeces where practic- 
able, being buried or burnt as an additional safeguard. 

When large numbers are involved, they should be 
kraaled in as small an area as possible to obviate ex- 
cessive soiling of the land. Particularly should infective 
animals be prevented from access to stagnant or slow 
running water courses.—7he Agricultural Journal of 
British East Africa. 

[An account of this disease as it occurs in Switzer- 
land appeared in The Veterinary Record of Jan. 23rd, 
1909, p. 487]. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


“TRAUMATIC INDIGESTION” IN CATTLE. 


Arnold, of Idstein, addressing a meeting of veteri- 
narians at Frankfort-on-Maine in January last, 
described a.very common form of bovine indigestion 
which is distinguished by the following symptoms. 
The appetite is suppressed, and rumination is 
deficient; there is a tendency to constipation, and 
the dung is for the most part dry, while the rumen 
is filled to a greater or less extent with firm food. 
The left flank is distended by gas, and peristalsis is 
either retarded or quite suppressed. The pulse is 
normal in the early stages of the disease, but is 
accelerated later. The respiration is somewhat 
accelerated, but the respiratory sounds are normal. 
The heart sounds are normal, and there is no fever. 
Pain is not evident at first, but afterwards slight, 
progressively increasing evidences of pain appear ; 
the beast groans, especially when urinating, or lying 
down, or going down a hill. 

Upon manipulation of the left flank, either an 
atonic condition of the abdominal wall is noticed, 
or an intermediate space, filled with gas, is found 
between the abdominal wall and the rumen, the 
rumen being then only perceptible by pressure upon 
the abdominal wall (which is elevated by gas) and 
often being a hands-breath away from it. The 
rumen itself is solid, and thus contains no gases. 
There is therefore no tympany in the -accustomed 
sense of the word, but a collection of gas in the 
abdominal cavity above the rumen. The introduc- 
tion of the probang therefore has no effect. This 
collection of gas is of the greatest value in differen- 
tial diagnosis. 

This condition is often misunderstood, and treated 


as constipation by means of purgatives ; but after 
purgation has taken place the symptoms persist in 
an unaltered degree. The condition really originates 
in the fact that an injury to the alimentary tube has 
established a means of communication between it 
and the abdominal cavity, and that the gases of 
digestion eseape through this and collect in the ab- 
dominal cavity, in place of being expelled naturally. 
The condition is thus one of traumatic indigestion. 
When such animals are slaughtered one finds— 
pace in the reticulum, more rarely in the rumen— 
a small opening, better described as a wound; and 
closer inspection of the reticulum or rumen will 
reveal a pointed metal object perhaps still sticking 
in the wound. The escape of gases from the intes- 
tinal canal inhibits peristalsis, and this produces the 
symptoms of indigestion. 

It is not surprising that these cases should be 
common, for pointed metal objects of the most 
varied description are very frequently found in the 
reticulum of slaughtered cattle; and, so long as 
they do not injure the walls of the viscus, they are 
not harmful. Their penetration of the walls of the 
reticulum takes place during vigorous contractions 
of the organ, and is favoured by different circum- 
stances, such as the collection of firm masses of 
food in the rumen in considerable quantity, the 
filling of the binder part of the abdomen in advanced 
pregnancy, and, most importent of all, by the ani- 
mal being placed with the forequarters low down, 
or going down a hill. These circumstances often 
occur together, and reciprocally strengthen the dis- 
advantageous action. m this it results that the 
foreign body must have a resistance offered to it, or 
a pressure applied to it, from behind, to cause it 
to penetrate the reticulum and pass beyond it; and 
this fact is of great importance in the treatment. 

Arnold claims great success in treating this trau- 
matic indigestion in its early stages, and details his 
treatment. The first and most important point is 
to remove all pressure or resistance acting upon the 
foreign body from behind, and this is accomplished 
by different measures. 

The animal should be placed with the forequarters 
as high as possible—as by placing planks, etc., 
under the fore limbs. It is often difficult to induce 
owners to recognise any necessity for this measure, 
which is of the greatest importance. Its effect is 
to materially alter the relations of the viscera. The 
abdominal viscera fall back, and instead of the 
reticulum and heart being only separated by the 
diaphragm, as is the case when the vertebral 
column is horizontal, they become more widely 
separated, and the foreign body is unable to injure 
the heart without passing completely out of the 
reticulum. In this connection it must be noted 
that many of these foreign bodies, from their shape, 
do not make a complete exit from the reticulum 
with great facility. Nails, hairpins, etc., may re- 
main sticking in the wound some time after their 
points have appeared outside the reticulum. 

Often this alteration in position quickly causes 
cessation of evidences of pain and a general im- 
provement in the animal’s condition ; the gases are 


absorbed and disappear. Generally, Arnold con- 
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siders, in consequence of the retreat of the stomachs 
from the diaphragm, the foreign body falls back 
into the reticulum and the wound heals, leaving 
behind it a small circumscribed peritonitis, which 
also soon recovers naturally. 

A second measure of im 
withholding of coarse f until the rumen has 
become more empty and softer. This can only be 
affected with certainty by means of a muzzle, as 
the above described alteration of position may 
quickly improve the animal’s condition so far as to 
restore the previously lost appetite. She may then 
eat the litter, and thus increase the firmness and 
resistancy of the rumen. 

The author also frequently administers copious 
lukewarm liquid nourishment consisting of cooked 
or scalded groats with the addition of linseed meal 
in the proportion of about one-third, thus making 
the preparation as mucilaginous as possible. 

Simultaneously with these measures, he attempts 
to stimulate the digestion by giving drenches of 
sod. bicarb., gentian, carraway, and fennel mixed 
in water at intervals of about five hours. The 
administration of rape oil is also useful ; but the 
author objects to active purgatives, saying that in 
many cases they do harm by increasing existing 
inflammation and pain by their irritation. In this 
respect he has also had very bad results with tar- 
trate of antimony. (The last named drug is much 
more used in Germany than in England.—Transl.) 

Arnold also dealt in some detail with the various 
ultimate sequele of complete penetration of the 
reticulum by a foreign body. They are as follows: 
—(1) In favourable cases the foreign body may 
become encapsuled. (2) Fluid can easily pass 
through the wound in the reticulum into the 
abdominal cavity, and thus cause a peritonitis 
which is frequently fatal. Bovine peritonitis, 
Arnold says, if not arising asa sequel to parturition, 
is generally caused by a foreign body. (3) Pneumo- 
thorax, from penetration of the diaphragm by the 
foreign body, with consequent admission of gases 
into the pleural cavity. (4) Penetration of the 
coronary arteries or the heart-wall itself by the 
foreign body, causing fatal internal hemorrhage. (5) 
Traumatic pericarditis, with all its well-known 
effects. (6) In exceptional cases in bovines, as in 
other animals, the foreign body may appear exter- 
nally through the skin. 

The great importance of the communication, 
however, lies in the attention it draws to the first 
stage of illness caused by a foreign body, viz.,a 
traumatic indigestion arising from injury to the 
reticulum, the immediate recognition and correct 
treatment of which avoids the later sequelm. The 
author claims about 90 per cent. of recoveries, not 
allof them in the very early stages, and has even 
had recoveries in cases in which he satisfied him- 
self by auscultation that the heart came into con- 
tact with the foreign body at each heart beat. If 


rtance is the complete 


the above described treatment is instituted early, 
the author says that recovery is almost invariable 
—(Berliner Tier. Woch.) 


A OBSERVATION UPON THE EXTERNAL 
‘MIGRATION OF THE OVULE. 


The “external migration of the ovule ” signifies 
the possible passage of an ovule from one ovary 
across the abdominal cavity into the opposite fallo- 
pian tube. The possibility of this occurrence has 
been verified by various experimentors; and 
Sparapani (Ji nuovo Ercolant) confirms it by re- 
porting a clinical case which is as convincing as any 
experiment. 

A six-years-old bitch was affected with nympho- 
mania, which various medicinal measures had 
failed to remove. Sparapani therefore advised 
spaying, and performed the operation in the month 
of July. Making his laparotomy incision near the 
median line, he ascertained that the left ovary was 
affected with cystic degeneration, and therefore 
removed it; the corresponding fallopian tube pre- 
sented no alteration. The right ovary was normal, 
while its fallopian tube was thickened and indura- 
ted; Sparapani accordingly left this ovary intact, 
but removed the fallopian tube after ligaturing it 
near the extremity of the uterine born. 

All went well, and the bitch was used for sport- 
ing purposes at the end of August and in Septem- 
ber. Early in October she became in heat, and 
was covered by a dog of her own breed ; and on the 
15th of December she gave birth to two puppies, 
well developed and in perfect health. 

It is evident that in this bitch the ovules had 
passed from the right ovary, across the abdominal 
cavity, and into the left fallopian tube, thus gaining 
access to the womb, in which they were able to 
develop. Afterwards, as the result of an accident, 
Sparapani was able to make a post-mortem exami- 
nation of the bitch, and further satisfied himself 
that no other method of impregnation had been 
possible-—Annales de Méd. Vét. 


An Osstetric MetnHop. 


Schneider describes (Miinchener Tierdrztliche 
Wochenschrift) a procedure which he successfully 
adopted in a case of constriction of the cervix 
uteri, in order to avoid danger of hemorrbage in 
dilatation. A well disinfected bovine bladder was 
connected with a bicycle pump and introduced, 
folded lengthwise, into the cervical canal, which 
had previously been slightly dilated with the 
fingers. The pump was then used slowly and 
carefully, and by its means the bladder, after about 
three-quarters of an hour, was half filled with air. 

Schneider then removed the bladder, as dilatation 
appeared to be sufficient ; the membranes immedi- 
ately appeared, and parturition began and was 
accomplished without hindrance.—(Berliner Tier. 


Woch.) 
W. B.C. 
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ABOUT LIBRARIES. 

Months ago, what time some of our members were 
wing on “The Bill” those mental diversities which 
have latterly been devoted to “Amalgamation,” I 
remember that my attention was taken by the s t- 
ion that a portion of the in-the-future-to-be-raised in- 
come of the R.C.V.S. should be devoted to the establish- 
ment of a lending library for the use of Members and 
Fellows. That suggestion rather stuck in my throat. 
That such a body as the veterinary surgeons of the 
British Isles should require to be dry-nursed in that 
manner, would not go down. And when, some time 
after, I came across an address by WILLIAM OSLER, M.D., 
F.R.S., President of the Medical Library Association, on 
“The Medical Library in Post-Graduate Work,” (Bel- 
fast, July, 1909), I noted portions of it with the intention 
bringing them to the notice of our own profession— 

for many of them will equally apply. 


‘* With collectivism the order of the day it is very natural 
that those interested should associate themselves in an 
organisation which has for its object the welfare of the 
Medical Library. The Provisional Committee has given 
the new society a wide basis. The objects are : 

(a) To bring together those engaged in or interested in 
medical libraries and medical literature, and for the dis- 
cussion of matters associated with their fostering and 


care ; 
(b) To maintain an exchange for the distribution of dupli- 
cate books and periodicals ; 
(c) To increase the facilities for reference work ; 
(d) To encourage the study of the history of medicine ; 
(e) To issue publications dealing with medical library work ; 
(f) To form @ library union amongst those of the medical 
libraries between which the exchange of books can be 


arranged— 

Whether the British doctor has been a better book-lover 
or book-maker is an open question, but from the first Oxford 
movements in the thirteenth and in the early fifteenth cen- 
turies we find him ever in the ranks of the keenest biblio- 
philes. He has never been a great student of the book as 
such, and it is strange not to find him in the long line of 
> aap bibliographers, from the lovable Conrad Gesner to 

e@ encyclopaedic Billings, an Englishman of the first rank. 
I do not forget the useful books of Douglas, of Young, and 
of Forbes, but they are feeble efforts in comparison with 
the works of our foreign and American brethren. But the 
Englishman has made up by being a great book-lover. 
Some of the best known of collections have been made in 
this country by physicians. It would be impossible to 

el elsewhere the libraries of Mead, Askew, and William 
unter. The sale catalogues of the former tell of treasures 
(and of prices) that send a thrill of regret through the book- 
lover that his lot was not cast in those happy days. The 
William Hunter Library met a better fate, and in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow is an enduring and worthy monument to 
the elder of the two great brothers, so unlike in mind and 
manners, so like in the capacity to see the true value of 
collections. 

It is safe to say that in proportion to population there are 
more medical libraries in these islands than in any other 
country in the world. We hope before long to have a 
proper census of them, and meanwhile I base the statement 
on casual observation. One of the first questions I ask on 
visiting a new town is, ‘“‘ Where is your medical library? ’’ 
and I have been astonished at their extent and value. Usu- 
ally in connection with the county hospital or the medical 
society, or both, many of them go back to the middle or 
later part of the eighteenth century, and bear witness to 
the culture and intelligence of the provincial physicians of 
those days. 

In the national libraries of the capitals and of the Uni- 
versities, such as the British Museum and the Bodleian, 
are large collections of medical books—that of the British 
Museum the t in the country. Upon these public 
storehouses of bi ical knowledge we all draw Saale. 


In many of the small libraries there are special collections 
of great intrinsic or historical value. The college libraries 
of Oxford and Cambridge contain manuscripts and old 
books of exceptiona! interesl. Diel’s topographical cata- 
logue shows how rich some of the Colleges are in the Greek 
medical manuscripts, particularly Balliol, New, Merton, 
All Souls, and Caius. Stowed away on their shelves are 
many fine folios, the gift of old members. Gulston’s books 
are at Merton ; New College has a very choice collection, 
including some of Walter Bayley; Floyer’s books are at 
Queen's, Paddy’s at St. John’s, Coggan’s at Oriel—indeed, 
there is scarcely a college library without interesting medi- 
cal associations. 

Of medical libraries proper, among which those of the 
Royal Colleges of the three capitals are the most important, 
easily tirst in extent and in the wide sphere of its influence 
is that of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, which 
is a model of good :aanagement. The library of the Royal 
Society of Medicine is the largest, I believe, connected with 
any medical society, and with the new organisation is 
rapidly growing. The libraries of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, of the Medical Institution of 
Liverpool, of the Birmingham Institute, of University 
College, Bristol, the Worth Library of the Steevens Hos- 
pital, and the Manchester Medical Society, form collections 
of the first rank. One of the most valuable of professional 
libraries is that of the British Medical Association, under 
whose auspices, so to speak, we meet to-day. Founded in 
1889, it now possesses more than 20,000 volumes, with a 
card catalogue. The books are chiefly modern, with a 
large proportion of monographs and valuable sets of foreign 
periodicals. It receives also, and this is a very important 

int for borrowers, the theses of the French universities. 

rough it the Association has already done good work by 
aiding in the formation of local libraries, and between 6,000 
and 7,000 duplicates have already been distributed. An 
important step has recently been taken to make this a 
lending library for members of the Association, who will 
be able to borrow expensive works and periodicals such as 
are only occasionally required for consultation. Having 
ys reed visited the library in the old buildings, I very 
gladly bear testimony to its usefulness. I am not surprised 
to hear that the annual number of readers is very large, 
more than 6,000 in 1906. Inthe new building the 
ments are excellent, and I have no doubt that provincial 
members visiting London will more and more resort to this 
library. 

Many of the smaller libraries already existing in the 
provincial cities and towns are already well housed and 
well arranged, as for example the Reading, York and Nor- 
wich libraries, to speak of those which I know personally. 
There are scores of hospitals with good collections, some of 
the greatest value, as those of Exeter and Bath, and the 
Brackenbury Library, Preston. Some of them have Asso- 
ciations of exceptional interest. I have always been an 
admirer of Caleb Hillier Parry, of Bath, type of the old 
naturalist-physician, more common a few generations ago 
than now. His library in the Royal Hospital remains a fit- 
ting monument to a scholarly man of wide sympathies, and 
who left a deep impression on that part of the West Coun 
which has given us such men as Jenner, Pritchard, 
Symonds. In those days life was not so full, and competi- 
tion was less keen, so that men had more time to read and 
to think. Many of the best of these smaller libraries date 
from the latter part of the eighteenth century and the mg 
ning of the nineteenth century. Some of them have died 
into cupboards and barrels. Philip de Bury, one of the 
founders of Oxford libraries, in the fourteenth century com- 
plained bitterly that he found precious volumes defiled and 
injured by mice, worms and moths. A collection of this 
sort offered me afew years ago, I was able to buy through 
a friend, for the Johns Hopkins Medical School. It had 
associations with Joseph Priestley, with John Aikin, Thomas 
Percival and James Kendrick, well-known names in the 
North. As illustrating how valuable may be some of these 
out-of-the-way collections, there were in this one scores of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century pamphlets which were 
not in the London libraries. 

Some of the best men have used books the least, and 
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there is good authority for the statement that shallowness 
of mind may go with much book-learning. Descartes, one 
of the most brilliant of thinkers and observers, had no 
library. At Egmont, asked by a friend the books he most 
read and valued, he took him into his dissecting room and 
showed him a calf—‘ There is my library.’’ An identical 
anecdote is told of John Hunter. But these were excep- 
tional men; and few will be found to doubt the importance 
of books as a means to what the same author called the 
end of all study—the capacity to make a good judgment. 

It cannot be denied that many men practise, and do so 
successfully, with few journals and still fewer books. Rad- 
cliffe, whose memory is enshrined in two of the finest 
library buildings in the kingdom, and whose travelling 
Fellows are supposed to have at least a triennial thirst for 
new knowledge, neither read nor wrote books; and he is 
credited with the famous mot that he could set down the 
whole art of medicine on a sheet of paper. But conditions 
have changed, and medicine is now a rapidly progressive 
science, as well as an exceedingly complicated art, of which, 
at qualification, a man has only laid the foundation ; and if 
he is to develop his intelligence—thai is, to get an education 
—it must be by systematic post-graduate study. Whether 
he will get this education, whether, indeed, he will be able 
to keep what he has, will depend in part upon the sort of 
training he has received, and in part upon the type of mind 


with which he has been endowed. Unless as a student he | co: 


has got that ‘ relish of knowledge ’’ of which Locke speaks ; 
unless he has got far enough to have his senses well trained 
to make accurate observations ; unless he has been taught 
how to use his intelligence so as to form a good judgment, 
the teacher will have more or less of a fool for a pupil, and 
between them make a sad mess of an education. After a 
few years such a man without mental exercise grows stale 
and is fit to do only the ordinary reflex practice, in which 
cough means an expectorant mixture, and heart disease 
digitalis. Some of the men of this type play a good game 
of tennis, others shoot and ride well, more play a good 
game of bridge, but they are lost souls, usually very dis- 
satisfied with the profession—the kickers, the knockers, 
the grumblers, without a glimmer of contciousness that the 
fault is in themselves. 

Post-graduate study is a habit of mind only to be acquired, 
as are other habits, in the slow repetition of the practice of 
looking at everything with an inquiring spirit. A patient 
with pneumonia has grass-green sputum. ‘‘ Have I ever 
seen it before? Have Ia note of it? Where can I get a 
good description of it? What does itsignify?’’ These are 
questions preliminary to getting a bit of clinical education, 
trifling in itself apparently, bnt when stored up and corre- 
lated with other facts may become the basis for an intelli- 
gent judgment on an important case. 

There are many factors in this training—note-taking, 
reading, the medical society, and the quinquennial brain- 
a ora school. But I am 
only here concerned one—books. I would like to 

of the value “ot notes, however brief, collected 

long years as the sole means em ogy by man gets 

his ,experience codified: and really hel t I cannot 

wander to-day from the book, in which I include the 
Journal. 

But how can a busy man read, driven early and late, tired 
out and worried?. He cannot. It is useles to try, unless 
he has got into the habit when he was not so busy; then it 
comes easy enough, and the hardest-worked man in the 
land may read his journals every week. 
few years = when called 

be; to uent the surgical clinics of Eu , no 
they came from ; no one had of 
Rochester, Minnesota, and when informed that it was on 
the ‘ Prairies,’’ about ,1000 miles north-west of Chi 
was shrug of the shoulders and ‘‘Oh!"’ Self 

cation, post-traduate study, books, journals, 

work, "have enabled these remarkable men to build up 
one of the largest and in some respects the most im- 
portant surgical clinic in the world, and a town of less 
than 20,000 inhabitants has become the Mecca of all 


surgeons. 


Like everything else that is worth having, a li costs 
money. Do not try to do too much, strive to have a large 
membership, which enables the fees to be low. In starting 


an organisation of this sort the work always falls on one or 
two men. 

Were there time I should like to say a few words on the 
subject of how to read, but the essence of the whole matter 
I found the other day in the Bibliotheca Lancisiana, Rome, 
(founded in 1711, and containing the books of the famous 
Lancisi). In the opening address, 1714, De recto usu Bib- 
liothecae, the Abbe Carsughi discusses the subject in three 
sections, and gives some good rules. The first section, 
Librorum scilicet delectum, need not detain us, but in the 
second, Legendi methodum, he urges two important points 
—to read in a certain order and with a definite object, and 
lente festinans ‘‘ unhasting but unresting.’’ In the third 
section, ddnotandi modum, he urges the necessity of careful 
note-taking, quoting the praise of Clement of Alexandria, 
‘*Oblivionis medicamentum, monumentum senectutis et 
adjumentum memorie.’’ He dwells upon the importance 
of study in the morning, which was all very well in those 
days, but is not one hour after six in the evening worth now 
two before eight in the morning? (I am sure it is to me!) 
With half-an-hour's reading every night as a steady prac- 
tice, the busiest man can get a fair education before 
the plasma sets in the periganglionic spaces of his grey 


rtex. 

But there is another side ot the question of books and 
libraries—man does not live by bread alone, and while get- 
ting his medical education and making his calling and 
election sure by hard work, the young doctor should look 
about early for an avocation, a pastime, that will take bim 
away from patients, pills, and potions. One of the best 
features I find in my ‘‘ old country ’’ colleagues is the fre- 
quency with which they have hobbies. No man is really 
happy or safe without one, an71 it makes precious little 
difference what the outside interest may be—botany, beetles, 
or butterflies, roses, tulips or irises, fishing, mountaineer- 
ing, or antiquities—anything will do so long as he straddles 
a@ hobby and rides it hard. I would like to make a 
for the book, for the pleasant paths of bibliography, in 
which many of us stray to our great delight. 

- Judiciously cultivated, bibliography has many advantages 
as a pastime for the doctor; a little patient care, a very 
small expenditure of money, and a constant look-out for the 
books wanted are the essential requisites. Nor is there 
ever any difficulty in the choice of a subject—an “my oe he 
may be interested in has its bibliographical side. 
friend (Dr. Turrell) a very busy man, is a keen on 
and has found the time to collect a library on this subject, 
and has written the article on it for the County History of 
Oxfordshire. Another man has kept up his classics, and 
collected everything relating to Horace. Another has a 
library relating to the order of St. John. Another friend 
in large general practice has found time to make a collection 
of the masterpieces of English literature, which has not 
only been a diversion and an education, as it has — 
him into the best company of the past four centuries, but 
he tells us there is another side—it has been a better 
investment than life insurance. A member of our profess- 
ion, the late Prof. Corfield, made one of the best — 
collections of bindings, the sale of which at Sotheby’s 
1904 was one of the bibliographical features of the “eg 
Once in a subject it is extraordinary how it grows and 
develops. As Atkinson says: “Tei is an art of itself, 
which is not ony Hao sought into or acquired, but which, = 
so acquired, may s both his pleasure and profit in 
the busiest general practitioner may find the time for 
first-class work. Many of you may have seen a book issued 
» | Swo years ago from the Oxford Press on Greek and 
Roman medical and surgical instruments, the only separate 
treatise on the subject which has appeared in English. 
It illustrates the hobby of a very hard-worked wert 
in the town of Hartlepool—John Milne, whose — 
and whose vacation have been spent in studying aspect 
of Greek and Roman archsology.’’ 
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ep Y, with the enormous numerical disparity in 
favour of the older branch of the profession—10 to 1 is 
not an over-estimate—a large and complex organisation 
on the model of the Medical Library Association is un- 
called for—indeed the suggestion would be an absurdity, 
but that is no sort of argument amine an extension of 
the precedent which has been established by at least one 
of our local associations in the formation of a lending 
library. A much stronger argument is the fact that our 
members, in the country districts in particular, are 
essentially outdoor men, and, as Professor Osler points 
out, the student habit of reading once lost is not to be 
again without effort—the reading habit must 

nu to be kept alive. A that we may set 
the fact that with us, as with the human practitioners 


there is a proportion of men who do keep up their read- | W 


ing, and who keep fairly well abreast of the marvellous 
advances which medicine is making, and has made con- 
tinuously for the past thirty years. 

With so limited a field, it is unlikely that books on 
veterinary science will ever form an efficient section of 
any public library, except, perhaps, the British, and the 
four = i libraries to which statutory copies are 
sw . 


s there any reason, beyond the ever present vis 
inertie, why our local Associations should not each and 
all possess themselves of a professional lending library ? 
The expense can hardly count; a very few pounds 
annually spent would maintain the English portion of it. 
The foreign portion would probably be even more limi- 
ted. And as “tributaries,” individual members might 
afford themselves the occasional luxury of a newly 
published work to be read and then passed on to the 


shelves of the library of their local Association, where it 
would be almost equally under command and only a 
little less accessible than if under their own roof. e 
machinery should not present much difficulty. The 
chief one—the man—the librarian, is the pivot of the 
whole thing. Just as the efficiency of the local Society 
depends on the capacity and enthusiasm of its secretary, 
so the success of its library would depend largely on the 
selection of an efficient librarian. 

The possible benefit, may I say the need, for such an 
auxiliary was forced upon me just at the time of Prof. 
Osler’s lecture, by the accident of having to look through 
for his widow the books of a member recently deceased. 
The selection showed that the man had grasped the 
scientific side of his profession wellenough. The dates ! 
hat was their story? Was it the “busy practice” ; 
was it the young family? Was it simply mental dry- 
rot? I think not. This man knew too much to think 
that he had “learnt it all.” But I thought then, and I 
think now, that had a local professional library been at 
his command, both he and the veterinary profession had 
been the better for it. 

The book lovers in the veterinary profession are not 
numerous—possibly it is as well so. But I think that 
of those few there are more who love the book for the 
author—for his power of observation, his sound reason- 
ing, his clearness of expression. I know that there are 
some also who love books as books—who have pride 
and pleasure in the possession of copies of the early 
writers on the art, and of handsome editions, and of 
complete series. : 

Com. SouTuTon. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders gh 
ee 
Anthrax. - and-Mouth (including Counties. | Géab. Swine Fever. 
Period. — Farcy) Affected 
Out- Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Animals Out- | Ont- —: 
mals. [breaks} mals. mals.| Attacked breaks. | tered * 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended June 11 | 32 37 4 10 sé 38 304 
Essex 1 
Corresponding week in 1 on | 22 64 |Londen 6 pore 8 506 
' 1907 ... 23 24 17 41 3 66 208 
Monmouth 1 
‘ as ws | 765 924 168 | 461 812 650 5966 
Total for 24 weeks, 1910 . 
1909... | 680 oe j 816 | 7405 
Correspondi riod in 1908 ... | 577 62 8 112 26} 1051 5041 
ee 1907 ... | 578 772 437 | 1048 ; 396 | 1204 5618 
IRELAND. Week ended June 4 1 5 107 
1909 ... aes 4 6 209 
Corresponding Week in 1908 ... ene 2 3 53 
1907 ... 1 i 2 3 4 18 
Total for 23 weeks, 1910 4 ? 1 2 34 828 49 1160 
1909 3 8 45 277 34 563 
Corresponding period in {130 pe 4 7 ie ar 20 262 95 1823 
(1907 1 dee 1 1 45 162 61 1053 
Department of Agriculture and Teehnical ion for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, June 8, 1910 
Nors.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 
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Parasitic Mange—Legal Point. 


At Norton Cross Petty Sessions on Tuesday, June 7, 
before Captain Vipan and Mr. J. H. Beeby, Joseph 
Green and Albert Green — farmers, of Orton Lodge, 
and Arthur Payne, Yaxley Fen, farm foreman, were 
summoned by Inspector Yates, officer of the R.S.P.C.A., 
for “that they did illtreat a certain mare by neglecti 
to provide for her proper attention,” at Yaxley on 24t 


May. 

Mr. Whitsed, in opening the case, stated that the 
neglect alleged on this occasion on the part of the de- 
fendants was neglect in providing treatment for an 
animal known to be suffering from disease and thereby 
causing pain and torture—in itself illtreatment. He 
outlined the case and called evidence. 

Inspector Yates, R.S.P.C.A., stated that on Tuesday, 
24th May, in company with P.C. Hodson, he went to 
defendant Green’s farm in Yaxley Fen. He there saw 
defendant Payne and found an aged black mare ina 
brick stable on slings. The mare was standing in a 
“ quagmire ” of excrement, and on the floor of the shed 
would probably be a cartload of manure. In front of 
the animal was a heap of grass and hay mixed. She 
was in a most emaciated condition and was “eaten 
alive ” with parasitic mange ; her hair-in a line from the 

ll to the tail was all gone and large patches of hair 
| aaa the inside of the thighs and the ribs and other 
parts of the body were gone also. There were numer- 
ous skin sores caused by the —— mange. The mare 
constantly gnawed her limbs where she could reach 
them. Below the bone of the off-side shoulder the rope 
slings had cut a wound about three inches long. This 
had evidently been discovered by someone, as the rope 
had since been readjusted. The hind legs were diseased 
and foul with a complaint known as “ Seale 
answer to enquiries, Payne stated to him that Mr. 
Green, jun., had gone away the previous Friday to the 
Yeomanry Camp at Boughton, and that his only instruc- 
tions were that the mare should have plenty of good 
food, but it was no use giving her ‘ood as she 
would not touch it. He further stated that the mare 
had slipped her foal about six weeks previously, and 
that was the reason she had been put in slings ; she had 
got down and could not get upagain without assistance. 
Neither defendants gave him instructions about treat- 
ing the mare, and that Mr. Green, sen., had seen her the 

revious day and told him to give her plenty of good 
‘ood. 


On the following day witness saw Mr. Green, sen., in 
Peterborough Market and informed him of the visit. 
Defendant replied that his foreman had seen him the 
previous night and communicated the visit to him. He 
admitted ponte and that he had seen the animal on 
the previous Monday, but had noticed nothing the 
matter with her. On witness’s suggestion he said he 
would see Mr. Lockwood, M.R.c.v.s., and if he could not 
do her any good he would have her killed. 

On the Thursday following, in company with Mr. 
Mackinder, M.R.c.v.8., he again visited defendant’s om 
mises. The mare was brought out, and whilst there Mr. 
Lockwood also came. As soon as he saw the mare Mr. 
Lockwood told the foreman Payne that treatment would 
be useless and very expensive and advised him to tell 
his master to have the mare destroyed at once. The 
mare was killed the same day and taken to Henson’s. 
On the following Saturday he saw the defendant Green, 
jun., who returned from Camp, and he stated that 


the mare had received all the attention necessary and 
that she had been led out to exercise, and that eve 
spring she had had a touch of mange to get over whic 
they turned her out to grass, and that was the reason 
he had no vet. to her and dressed her himself. 

At the post-mortem examination it was found that 


the mare had seven broken ribs—four on one side and 
three on another. All were more or less in process of 
healing'and must have been broken some few weeks. 
The cap of the stifle of the near hind leg was dislocated 
and had worn away the surface of the joint, causing 
considerable pain. Witness afterwards saw Green, sen., 
and invited him to inspect the injured portions. 

Jos. Mackinder, veterinary surgeon, Peterboro 
stated that on 26th May he examined the mare an 
found her suffering from acute parasitic mange and in a 
very emaciated and poor condition, and in slings, As 
far as he could judge no attempt had been made to cure 
her. The mare must have suffered considerable torture 
and pain by reason of the complaint. The disease was 
to any novice. 

oseph Green, the senior defendant, elected to give 
evidence on his own behalf. He said that the mare 
been turned out to exercise in a grass field up to about 
the 20th May, but they found that when she got down 
she could not get up ; his son, he believed, dressed 
the mare, and that as soon as the Inspector spoke to him 
he called a “vet.” and afterwards acted on his advice 
and had the mare slaughtered. 

Albert Green said that he was aware that the mare 
was suffering from mange, and he had previously to his 
going to camp treated her for it ; she always plenty 
of food and had been exercised from time to time up to 
his going to camp. 

In cross-examination defendant admitted he always 
dressed the mare when the foreman was away worki 
on the land ; but he had never told him he had ese | 
the mare, neither had he left instructions for treatment 
when he went away to camp. 

After consideration during a short absence, the Chair- 
man said that the Bench were of opinion that the mare 
had been shockingly neglected, but the neglect was not 
such as to amount to ill-treatment within the meaning 
of the Section under which the charge was laid. The 
case would therefore be dismissed. 

Mr. Whitsed at once made application to state a case 
(appeal), as the spread of parasitic had become of 
considerable importance and one to which the Board of 
Agriculture were paying considerable attention. The 
Society was anxious, therefore, to have the opinion of a 
higher Court as to whether neglect to treat an animal 
known to be suffering so acutely as this one was did not 
amount to ill-treatment within the meaning of the Act. 
Mr. Whitsed pointed out that the necessity for treat- 
ment had been admitted by Green, jun., in his evidence. 

The Bench agreed that if the usual and proper 
notices were served the application would receive the 
attention of the Magistrates. 


Tetanus and the Motor Car. 


According to the Registrar-General’s returns there 
has been a sudden t increase in recent years in the 
number of deaths directly due to “tetanus ”; and this 
in spite of our increasing knowledge as to its methods 
of invasion and the extensive use of anti-tetanic serum 
now prevalent. Taking the figures from 1889 to 1900, 
the average number of deaths in England and Wales 
was between 30 and 40. In 1900 it rose to 66, to fall 
again to 57in 1901. Then came a sudden and unexpec- 
ted increase. In 1902 the number rose to 201—almost 
four times that of the preceding year. This in itself 
might have been due to a fortuitous concatenation of 
circumstances, did not the returns for sueceeding years 
negative the idea, and force one to the conclusion that 
some cause which came into force in or about 1902 must 
still be operating. The returns which show this are as 
follows : 1903, 257 deaths ; 1904, 257 ; 1905, 248 ; 1 
254 ; 1907, 226; 1908, 180. this increase is a 


and not ap apparent one can, we think, be confidently 
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. The t increase in cancer, for example, 

bly y due to increased powers of diagnosis 

care in certification on the part of the B geiane on ; 
rega 


i 
but such a view can scarcely be maintain rding 
tetanus, for the clinical picture of the disease is so 
striking that even the layman can diagnose it, and its 
symptoms were perfectly well known and had been care- 
fully studied long before Kitasato’s brilliant researches 
settled its microbie origin. The increase, therefore, 
in recent years can scarcely be other than a reéal one. 

en we come to the causes, however, of this great rise, 
we are, it must be confessed, upon much more uncertain 
ground. One of these causes, however—perhaps the 
most important—would seem to be connected with the 
great increase in the use of motor cars, which has been 
such a noticeable feature in the advances of recent years. 
On a priori grounds one would have thought that such 
an increase in mechanical traction, and the consequent 
diminution in the number of horses employed in large 


cities, would have tended in quite the opposite direction 


—for it is well known that certain animal excreta may 
teem with thé tetanus bacillus; the gradnal disappear- 
ance of horses from the streets and main roads ought, 
one would have thought, to have tended to purify these 
arteries of traffic, oad coincidently lowered the death- 
rate by removing the source of infection. Unfortunately 
this comfortable theory has not proved correct in prac- 
tice—and the cause is not far to seek. The weak point 
in the argument has been that although the amount of 
animal excreta has been sensibly diminished in the 
streets, yet the distribution of what has been left has 
been greatly increased by the dust raising powers of the 
motor car, and germs have thus been spread far and 
wide over an area greater than heretofore. It is this 
greater distribution, therefore, which to our mind ex- 
— the sudden and surprising increase which has 

n steadily maintained from 1902 to 1907. Theslight 
fall in 1908 is distinctly hopeful, and is probably largely 
due to the fact that the supply of horses has been 
diminishing more rapidly than in previous years, now 
that it has been proved commercially that horse-traction 
cannot compete with mechanical. It remains to be seen 
whether the returns for 1909 will maintain this decrease. 
We sincerely hope so ; but improved conditions cannot 
be obtained until either animal excreta disappears from 
our streets, or some efficient es contrivance 
checks the distributing power of the all-pervading motor 
car.— British Medical Journal. 


Royal Agricultural Society of England—Experi- 
ments with Calves. 


At the monthly Council the Committee recommended 
that the following gentlemen be appointed on the Joint 
Committee to carry out the experiments with calves, 
sanctioned at the last meeting of the Council: Lord 
Northbrook, Sir John M‘Fadyean, Mr. Alfred Mansell, 
and Mr. Harold Swithinbank. ’ 

The Committee unanimously desired to place on 
record their opinion, and that of their Veterinary 
Adviser, that the proposed demonstration is, from 
the veterinary point of view, unnecessary, and the 
reasons adduced in support of it do not justify the 
proposed expenditure on either educational on practical 


grounds. 
They further desired to protest against the decision 
of the Council to incur a large expenditure in demonstra- 
ting acknowledged facts, while the requests recently 
le by the Committee for a smaller sum for the pur- 
pose of aiding useful veterinary research and investiga- 
tion have been refused. 
Lord NoRTHBROOK, in moving the adoption of this 
report, pointed out that the mmittee had carried 
out the instructions of the Council to make arrange- 


ments for the proposed demonstration with calves by 
appointing four members to serve on a Joint Com- 
mittee. “fie desired to add to the four gentlemen men- 
tioned the names of Mr. Carr and Mr. Adeane, who 
had taken a t interest in this movement, and he 
understood that Mr. Bowen-Jones would be willing 
to second that proposal. He was glad to say that the 
Committee had been able to secure the services of one 
of their members who was in sympathy with the 
demonstration in Mr. Mansell, who indly con- 
sented to act on the Joint Committee. His own views 
with regard to this matter were known to the Council, 
and those views were shared by Sir John M‘Fadyean 
and Mr. Swithinbank. They were willing, however, 
to give their services in carrying out the demonstra- 
tion, because they were of opinion that if it were not 
likely to result in much , it could not do any harm. 
Mr. Swithinbank, who had carried out research in con- 
nection with tuberculosis, was an authority on Bacterio- 
logy, and his services would be most valuable. Sir 
John M‘Fadyean had not only consented to serve on 
the Joint Committee, but he had assured them that he 
would be willing to carry out the demonstration. Sir 
John had already drawn upa short memorandum which 
would be referred to the Joint Committee. There were 
one or two points, however, to which he would like to 
refer. -Sir John said it was obvious that the weight 
attaching to the ultimate results would depend upon the 
number of animals employed in the experiment. _Per- 
haps the best plan would be to endeavour to obtain 
during the first season (next autumn) from twenty to 
thirty calves for the purpose of the experiment. The 
first step to that end would be to get in touch with the 
owners of one or more large herds of autumn-calving 
cows, and to obtain their consent to the whole of the 
cows being tested with tuberculin, on the understanding 
that the Committee was to have the option of taking (at 
a specified price) all the heifer calves born of the react- 
ing cows in the herd during the few months following 
the test. In the event of arrangements of the nature 
su ted being made, it would be necessary to have the 
birth of each female calf in the selected herds notified by 
telegram to Woburn, so that someone could proceed 
su, that, 1f possible, 1t wou a t advantage 
roy the selected herds within alien ty distance of 
Woburn, for if the herds were a great distance it would 
scarcely be practicable to bring the calves to Woburn 
without their having received any milk at their native 
place. At Woburn it would be necessary to enter into 
a contract for the supply of whatever milk might be 
wey st for feeding the calves, and a plant would have 
to be provided for heating the whole of the milk to such 
a temperature as could be relied upon to destroy any 
tubercle bacilli that might be present in it. Assumi 
that the apes could be conducted as onauetel 
there would be very little risk that any of the calves 
would be diseased or infected at the time when they 
were brought to Woburn, and at Woburn they must 
be absolutely cut off from contact with other cattle. It 
must be observed, however, that even in the circum- 
stances outlined there would be some risk of an actually 
tuberculous calf being introduced at Woburn, because 
statistics showed that probably about one in every two 
or three hundred calves born of tuberculous cows was 
itself tuberculous at the time of birth. With a view to 
excluding or minimising this risk, it would be n 

to have all the calves tested at intervals after they were 
brought to Woburn. Finally, Sir John thought it well 
to point out that in experiments of the nature men- 
tioned, in which young calves were gathered together 
from different farms and reared by hand, there was a 
distinct risk that the infection of white scour or other 
diseases of young calves might be introduced with some 
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of them, and an outbreak of that kind might seriously 
interfere with the experiment. 

He (Lord Northbrook) had only quoted that to show 
that'there were very considerable difficulties ahead in 
carrying out the demonstration. If it were not done on 
a large scale, and in a thorough manner, they could not 
expect to get any useful results. He 
that the cost mentioned had in any way been under- 
oo With vogard he ion of opinion in the Report 

i to the ex on of opinion in 

of the Committee, the merely recorded 
that at the last meeting of the Veterinary Committee, 
when thirteen members were present, the Committee 
had unanimously decided to adhere to the opinion 
which they had expressed at the last meeting of the 
Council on this matter. He thought it was unnecessary 
for him to add very much more, because he had spoken 
at considerable length on the subject at the last meet- 
ing. He regretted that the arguments which had then 
been used had been a preventing the proposed 
expenditure. As, however, the settlement of the matter 
was stated to be urgent, the Committee had consented 
at the last Council meeting to a decision being then and 
there arrived at. The Council had decided that the 
demonstration should be carried out, and the Committee 
were bound to accept that decision. - 

With regard to the last ph, it might be said 
that the expression that the application of the Veterinary 
Committee for a grant for the Royal Veterinary College 
had been refused was not verbally correct, because, as a 
matter of fact, it was stated by the Duke of Devonshire, 
when moving the adoption of the Special Committee’s 
report, that the application had not been negatived, but 
deferred. However, it had been defe for a very 
time, for the Veterinary Committee’s 

been made in December, 1908, and in February, 
1909, referred to the Special Committee. In presenting 
the report of that Committee on March 3rd, 1909, the 
Duke of Devonshire had said that the consideration was 
deferred, and that “it was hoped that in the course of 
a few years they might have areserve fund which would 
yield an assured income large eno to enable the 
Council to do more than they were able to do in extend- 
ing and improving the operations of the Society.” They 
were little fo er in July, for the Chairman of the 
Special Committee then stated that “the other ques- 
tions of increased grants for the Veterinary and Chemical 
Departments the (Special) Committee had been obliged 
to postpone, and he (His Grace) hoped that in the 
course of time they would be able to’ give further con- 
sideration to these matters, which had been deferred and 
not negatived.” 

That took place on July 28th last year, and, as far as 
he was aware, the Special Committee had taken no 
further steps to consider the Veterinary Committee’s 
yo an a ; so that if the matter had been onl 
deferred, it had been deferred indefinitely, an 
what been ed for. He could 
only say t it certainly came as a great surprise to 
the Veterinary Committee that after their request for 
a modest sma of a further £200 to the Royal Veteri- 
7 Co! for the purpose of bacteriological and 
pathological research had been refused on the grounds 
that the finances of the Society did not permit of such 
an increase of expenditure, the Council should approve 
the pro to spend a much larger sum—a pro 
that never been submitted to or approved by the 
Finance Commit Hear, hear)—on a demonstration 
which was considered by the Veterinary Committee to 
be unn . That course however, been adopted 


by the Council, and he would only add in that connec- 
tion that the Committee felt that they had been ge 
in a_ peculiar and unfortunate position, and that it 
raised a doubt in his mind as to how far the Veterinary 


Committee, as at present constituted, was of value as an 
advisory committee to the Council. 

The report of the Veterinary Committee having been 
received, and adopted, it was moved by Lord North- 
brook, seconded by Mr. Bowen-Jones and resolved, 
that a Committee be appointed to carry out the pro- 


not think | posed experiment with calves, consisting of the repre- 


sentatives of the Veterinary and Chemical and Woburn 
Commit with Mr. Adeane and Mr. Richardson Carr. 
—Live Stock Journal. 


The of the Royal Agricultural 
Society and the Council are not seeing eye to eye regard- 
ng? experiment in connection with tuberculosis in 
calves, arranged for at the meeting of Council in May. 
Rather a curious situation had been created. The Com- 
mittee a to protest against this expenditure of 
£800, while the Council have refused to resume the 
Society’s anes of £200 to the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege. Yet, while they protest against the experiment 
being entered upon, and are supported by Sir John 
M‘Fadyean in their action, the Committee and Sir John 
M‘Fadyean are going to carry out the experiment. This 
does not appear a hopeful way of doing business. A 
committee which begins anything in a half-hearted way 
never does much good, but a committee which enters 
upon an-experiment in the utility of which it does not 
believe is hardly likely to be regarded as authoritative 
when it comes to declare results. The proper course, in 
the circumstances, is for the Veterinary Committee to 
resign and let another committee be appointed, or the 
Council may take the particular business to which the 
Committee is hostile out of its hands and commit toa 
— committee unhampered by prejudices.—Scottish 
‘armer. 


The cost of “Foot and Mouth" in U.S.A. 


The cost of eradicating foot-and-mouth disease in the 
United States on the occasion of the last outbreak in 
November, 1908, barely kept within the £60,000 granted 
by Congress for the purpose, and Mr. James Wilson, the 
Secretary for Agri-u ~~, states in his report that if the 
outbreak had persisted longer, or extended further, it 
would have been necessary to call for further funds. 
Bureau of Animal Industry had a force of 572 men, in- 
cluding 159 veterinary surgeons, at work in eradicating 
the disease, while a total of 3,636 animals were slaugh- 
tered, the appraised value of which was £18,756 18s. 6d., 
two-thirds of which value was paid as compensation by 
the Department of Agriculture and one-third by the 
States in which the animals were respectively slaugh- 
tered. The expenses of burial, disinfection, etc., were 
shared in the same way.—Live Stock Journal. 


Sequel to Anthrax. 


The discovery of anthrax upon the Manor House 
Farm, at Rossington, near Doncaster, has had a re- 
markable sequel, several people in the village having 
been seized with a mysterious illness since the burning 
of the carcase of the affected bullock. 

The animal was found dead in a field, and after it 
had been dressed it was discovered to have suffered 
from anthrax. One man, a farm labourer named Charles 


posal ; Ward, soon afterwards developed the dread disease, and 


died in the Doncaster Infirmary from it on Saturday 
June 4th, the jury on Monday returning a verdict o 
death from 

Another employee, named Garnet, also developed it. 
The contagion in this case, it is supposed, was communi- 
cated through a tiny puncture in the skin, made by the 


bite of a fly. Garnet was hurried into the Doncaster 
Infirmary, and his life has been saved by an operation, a 
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piece of flesh having been cut from his arm.‘ Mr. 
Adams, the local butcher, who dressed the carcase, and 
a groom who was present have also been seriously ill, 
but both are now recovering. 

Since the burning of the carcase several people in 
Rossington have been seized with an illness which takes 
the form of severe sickness and diarrhcea, which has 

trated them and confined them to bed. All attri- 

their illness to inhalation of the smoke and fumes 

from the burning carcase, which were blown by the wind 
over the houses they inhabit. 

A Doncaster 1 cage sonny who, with his family, was re- 
omens in the village, has also been taken ill, and 
t Rossington for Doncaster.—- Daily Chronicle. 


Association of Veterinary Officers of Health. 


The annual meeting this year will be held in the 
Municipal Buildings, Glasgow, on Thursday, Sept. 29. 
The list of contributants who have promised papers is a 
very distinguished one and ought to afford a literary 
treat to all veterinary officers of health. The subjects 
to be dealt with are :— 

“The Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis ” by Profs. 
be and Ostertag. Discussion will be opened by Mr. 
J. Malcolm, F.8.c.v.s., Birmingham. 

“ Fungi on Flesh and Other Foods in Relation to the 
Fitness of such foods for Human Use,” ‘by. Prof. 
Glaister, Oxford 

“Malignant Disease in the Lower Animals,” by Dr. 
Murray, of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 

“The Relationship of Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, and 
Sore throat of Man to the affections of the Udder of 
Cows,” Tir. Gofton, of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College. 

The ident this year is Mr. J. S. Lloyd, Veterinary 
Ofticer of Health for Sheffield. 

It is earnestly desired that this Association, which is 
comparatively young, should be supported by every 
Veterinary cer of Health, and applications for 
membership should be sent direct to the Secretary— 
A. M. Trotter, M.R.C.V.S., Moore Street Abattoir, 


Glasgow. 


THANKS TO ELECTORS. 


Sir,—Please allow me the use of your columns to 
thank those Fellows and Members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons who successfully supported my 
candidature at the recent election. 

Iam deeply grateful of the honour they have done 
me, and trust that my efforts as a Councillor will war- 
rant their confidence. 

I shall at all times be glad to receive and carefully 
consider suggestions from members tending to the 
general advancement of the profession.—Yours, etc., 


J. S. Luoyp. 
Town Hall, Sheffield. June 15. 


Gentlemen,—I esteem very highly your expression of 
continued confidence ; it is my earnest desire to serve 
our profession to the best of my ability.—Yours faith- 

y. SUMNER. 


fully, 
15 Vauxhall Road, Liverpool, June 15. 


Personal. 


Mr. W. Huntinc has resigned his position of Chief 
Veteri Inspector to the London County Council 
and his daily uties will devolve upon Mr. R. Bryden 
who on June 30th will be transferred from the 
Tramways Department to the Public Control Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Hunting has been appointed Consulting Veteri- 
nary —— and will now be available for consulta- 
tions with his professional friends—a line of ice 
to which we believe he intends to confine himself. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrick, WHITEHALL, June 14. 
ArMy VETERINARY CorPs. 
Capt. W. B. Edwards to be Major. Dated June 12, 


OBITUARY. 
WRIGHT, M.B.C.v.s., Seven Sisters Road, 
London, N. Graduated, Land: Dec., 1885. 


On Wednesday, 8th inst., Mr. Walfét*“Schréder, 
deputy coroner, held an inquiry at the Dispensary Hall, 
New End, into the circumstances attending the death 
of Mr. Fitzwilliam Wright, aged 46, a veterinary sur- 
geon, who died shortly after being found in an un- 
conscious condition on the Heath near the Leg of 
Mutton Pond on the previous Friday evening. 

Mrs. Mary Eleanor Wright, widow, stated that she 
was sister-in-law to the deceased, who resided with her. 
He had been in fairly good health and went out to his 
business. He occasionally had attacks of giddiness, 
which was attributed to a fall from a tramcar about a 
month ago, when he injured his face. He was a very 
sober man and led a most exemplary life. Witness last 
saw him alive on the previous Friday between 11.30a.m. 
and noon when he appeared in his usual health. He 
had to attend a case at Finchley, and she thought he 
was probably making his way to the Tube Railway 
when he was found. 

Dr. W. H. Payne, of Gayton Road, the police divisional 
surgeon, said that when called to the deceased he found 
he n dead a little while. There were a few 
abrasions of recent date on the face, probably caused by 
deceased striking the tree as he fell. The post-mortem 
examination revealed a healthy state of all the internal 
organs with the exception of the heart, which was very 
fat and flabby, and quite empty. Death was due to 
syncope from cardiac failure, which could have been 
caused by exertion. The weather at the time was very 
sultry, and this might have brought on heart failure. 

The j returned a verdict of “Death from natural 
causes.” —Hampstead and Highgate Express. 


Joun Coteman, V.S., St. Dunstans, Colne, Wilts. 


Mr. Coleman died on June 7th from apoplexy. Aged 
76 years. 


New Operation ror Roartne. 
Sir. 

On reading through my description of the above opera- 
tion I find that I omitted to state that the method em- 
ployed was that initiated by Prof. Woodruff, and also that 
the ‘‘ glove stretcher forceps '’ were entirely his own idea 
and greatly facilitate the operation.— Yours truly, 


ARNOLD 
New Oxted. June 13. 


Tue Cxycrovepia or Sport, by The Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire. New and Enlarged Edition, Vol.I., No. I. 
1/- net. William Heinemann, London. 

Annual Report of the Public Health Department of the 
City of Edinburgh, 1909. 

CommUNIcATIONS AND PAPERS RECEIVED :—Messrs. Titus 
Lander, G. Mayall. 
The Daily Chronicle, The Highgate Express, The Morning 


Advertiser 
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